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Editorials 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Down on Cape Cod 


HE all-day session at Hyannis, of ministers from 

Ap all over Cape Cod, made me rejoice in what- 

ever brings liberal members of all churches into 
contact. 

The outstanding feature was fairness and open- 
mindedness. Not all of them had made up their minds 
definitely on such basic questions as the soundest 
methods of protecting the individual and the single 
family. Nobody questioned the need of distributing 
what we produce more broadly and evenly, but there 
were freely expressed differences of opinion about the 
best paths to this desired land. It was toward the end 
of the session that I brought forward ore point that 
had not been mentioned: ‘‘We have discussed numer- 
ous possible ways of increasing purchasing power,” I 
said, “‘but possibly the most important of all the 
methods has not been mentioned. Suppose your 
dollar buys a stated number of pairs of shoes and 
pounds of bacon and other necessities of life. Then 
suppose that the price of these things is cut in two. 
The purchasing power of the whole country has been 
doubled. I leave it to you to reconcile this most im- 
portant and self-evident truth with the long super- 
stition about protective tariffs. 
to the question of whether anything is to be said for 
tariffs that are protective, because I think that in a 
minor degree there is. But certainly, the method that 
we have acted upon, to use the tariff to boost prices 
under the influence of the big corporations, has held 
back prosperity and increased stability.” 

We did not have time to discuss this point, but 
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the reception given to it made it clear that those prese! 
would go home and give genuine thought to the su 
gestion. 

This means, obviously, that these clergymen | 
different denominations prefer to act as friends rathe 
than as theoretical opponents. I believe it to be 
early stage in.a movement that has a great future. 


Senator Couzens 


Senator Couzens was a man of clear principle 
on which he acted with little regard to party affiliz 
tions. Positive from his youth, he trusted his ow 
mind and was not much swayed by popular opinio 

I had a characteristic exchange of letters wi 
him only a short time before he died. He planned 
write an article for The Register to be printed befo 
election. In-the course of clarification I had sai 
something to the effect that The Register desires to d 
deeply into actual questions of national and huma 
welfare, but to avoid partisanship. Senator Couze 
wished to know whether that meant that we woul 
wish him to avoid ccming to close grappling wit 
the issue, and he indicated that he was not intereste 
in generalities that evade pressing realities. I a 
swered that I thought most questions of the kind coul 
be treated without being run through the mould 
party controversy, but that I should like to have hi 
go ahead anyway, and if his article did look partisa: 
I could relieve the situation by getting one on th 
same subject from somebody who disagreed with him 
Just after this the news was printed that the Senato 
was sinking fast. The time will come when the Senat 
will have more men of his type of independence. 


Two Views of Unity 


Everybody whose thought is important today 
feels that peace between the nations is not only a 
momentous an undertaking as others, but that it i 
one which is peculiarly suited to receive assistane 
from the churches. Of the magazines that deal witl 
religion none is more stimulating to the mind thar 
The Hibbert Journal. The October issue of thi 
magazine takes up those clauses of the Versaille 
Treaty that bind the various members of the Leagui 
of Nations to punish any nation that breaks th 
Treaty; and contrasts those clauses of the Treaty tha 
call for punishment with Alexander Hamilton’s op 
position to including similar clauses when the Con 
stitution was drawn up in this country. 

In this issue of The Register, Sir Norman Angell 
who may well be looked upon as the most importani 
publicist among those working specifically for peace 
gives a singularly lucid set of reasons for the use 0 
force, to prevent the rule of force. To understanc 
his little talk is to grasp one of the foundations 0 
education for political usefulness today. He does 
not touch on the related question raised by Doctor 
Jacks in the Hibbert magazine: namely, whether thi: 
use of force should be named in the document thai 
binds the nations. There are plenty of people who fee 
that force has to be used on an international scale 
prevent oppression by force, just as force is used by 
police in the endeavor to prevent its use successf 
by criminals. The related question will be taken 
by us carefully before long. 
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The Bright Side of the Depression 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


OR four years now we have been going over 
and over again the ills that have befallen us. 
We know that the depression has brought us 
an added burden of debt as a nation. We 
ow that as individuals it has meant, to many people, 
s of jobs, loss perhaps of their home or their farm. 
young people sometimes it has meant the inability 
educate themselves in a way which they desired, 
ssibly a sense of hopelessness in their inability to 
d either a way to earn a living or to feel themselves 
sessary in their homes and in their communities. 
To many old people it has meant despair as their 
rings were wiped out, or their incomes so reduced 
it they saw themselves a burden upon their chil- 
mn already over-burdened with their own difficulties. 
All of this tale of woe we are familiar with, and I 
nk the time has come for us to look back over the 
st seven years and see if we cannot find some bright 
es to the picture. 


q 


From the Point of View of the Nation 


Let us take it first of all from the point of view 
the nation. We have had to add to our debt, but 
the past our greatest debts had been incurred by 
r, and we were gradually paying off these war debts 
ough the years of prosperity. The money which 
-spent in the World War cannot be said to have 
Sught any happiness or even lasting material pros- 
rity in this country. A few people received high 
ges over here, a few people made money on war 
iterials of one kind or another, but the products of 
sir labor served for the most part destructive 
ds. 
~ Money which was made in war materials by a 
v people in this country left us nothing tangible as a 
tion. However this money was spent, the mere 
ending was probably useful, but it has left us few 
sults which we can consider community benefits. 
uch of our money went in loans to European coun- 
es to be spent by them in destructive ways, so that 
hink we can look upon a good part of the old debt 
th which we were faced in 1933 as money which 
not recoverable, and which has left us no tangible 
sets for the future. 

Since then we have added to our debt, obliged to 
80 because of the war on the depression, but in 
i ng so we have lent and given primarily money to 
“own people, so that the money has remained in 
erica to be spent for American goods. 

In addition, while we have had to help many of 
citizens, they have done on relief work, or on 
., or P. W.A., or under the N. Y. A., and in the 


C. C. C. Camps, things which we can point to in every 
community in this country as improvements for the 
future which we owe to the depression. 

I can think, for instance, of a park near one of 
our middle western cities which will bring pleasure and 
recreation to many people for many years. I can 
think of swimming pools and community houses, im- 
proved aviation fields in communities both small and 
great, soil erosion and reforestation work, which can 
be looked upon as bright spots in our depression 
gloom. 


The Personal Things We Have Gained 


Now for the personal things we have gained. It 
seems to me that as individuals we have more charac- 
ter because we faced the depression, met our problems 
and solved them, because we were obliged to try new 
things, to use our ingenuity, to take our courage in 
both hands and take advantage of anything which 
the government offered. None of the government’s 
plans would have succeeded if the people had not 
made them succeed. In the last analysis we were re- 
sponsible for our own solution. We were pioneering 
again for our homes and our country just as surely as 
our great-grandfathers did. 

Now what about the young people? They have 
had a hard time, but there are bright spots for them. 
In the first place, we older people have been more 
concerned in the past in preserving a world which was 
comfortable and suited our own needs. Somehow 
or other, the young ones would find their place and fit 
into it. Now we are conscious of the problems of 
youth. Whole communities have become conscious 
of the fact that they have to cooperate in order to 
give the young people useful normal lives and not have 
them becomes liabilities instead of assets. Thwarted 
ambitions and desires are unhealthy. Obstacles 
which work and determination will overcome are good 
for the character, but a feeling that they are up against 
a stone wall of closed opportunity is the first step 
on a downward path. 

Gangsters and criminals are nearly all young, 
and they cost us a great deal of money. Gradually 
we are learning that it is only by work for and with 
our young people that we can diminish this cost to 
ourselves, and make life worth while to them. 

Out of the depression has come to both young and 
old, I think, a greater ability to meet life and conquer 
it. With it has perhaps come the realization that 
man must have faith in the future, faith in himself, 
faith in some kind of Divine Providence which is 
willing to help those who help themselves. 
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Man Answers Death 


November 5, 


Corliss Lamont 


URING the last quarter of a century individual 
nations and the world at large have moved 
with startling rapidity from one economic 
and political crisis to another. There has 
been a constant and almost overwhelming pressure 
on men in every walk of life to concentrate on the 
complicated problems of day-to-day existence and to 
neglect, indeed, if not to forget, the things that we 
call eternal. The publication of this anthology* may 
help to remind us that while Rome is almost always 
burning, there are some problems that outlive all 
Romes. Death is one of these. For the far-reaching 
issues involved in man’s mortality inevitably arise 
under any social-economic system ever existent or 
imaginable. And men will always wish, as befits 
them, frankly to face these issues and to express them- 
selves concerning them in ways that combine courage 
and intelligence and beauty. 

One of these ways is the way of poetry. With 
this in mind Dr. Lamont has assembled in “‘Man 
Anwers Death’? some three hundred poems repre- 
senting practically all the great countries and periods 
in the history of world literature. The book is 
divided into twelve sections, starting with “If a Man 
Die, Shall He Live Again?” and going on to such titles 
as “All Men Are Mortal,” “Nothing Can Touch Him 
Further,” ‘‘Natural Immortalities,” “The Sting of 
Transiency,” and, finally, ‘““The Affirmation of Life.” 
There is a brief, one-page introduction by the editor 
to each section. From the topical arrangement and 
the prose interludes one gathers that Dr. Lamont 
feels that the sheer, uninterrupted weight of poetry 
in most anthologies is somewhat overwhelming in its 
effect. And he has good precedent for his method in 
Aldous Huxley’s anthology, “Texts and Pretexts.” 

While there are included a number of the old 
favorites affirming belief in a personal immortality, 
the emphasis of the entire collection is on the philos- 
ophy of humanism which views death as the absolute 
end of the conscious personality and which sets up 
the this-worldly progress and well-being of all hu- 
manity as the supreme goal. ‘This is the first an- 
thology of poetry organized around this particular 
principle. It seems to me, however, that the editor, 
while retaining his main emphasis, might well have in- 
cluded a separate section consisting of the great poems 
which avow faith in a life hereafter. In a philosophical 
sense, too, such a section is needed, in order that the 
volume may present man’s complete answer to death. 

It would be a great mistake to deduce from the 
title of this anthology that it is concerned only with 
death and with dying. Not only does the poetry 
chosen cover an exceedingly wide range of philosophic 
thought, but it also brings out that in the larger sense 
the best of all answers to death is the free, the abun- 
dant, and the beautiful life. ‘That is why the editor 
has concluded the volume with sections called “Let 
Us Live Then and Fe Glad” and “The Affirmation of 
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*Man Answers Death. An Anthology of Poetry. By Cor- 
liss Lamont. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 19386. 283 pp. $3.00. 


Life.”” The enjoyment of this-earthly existence, he 
ever, is not interpreted in terms of the traditior 
“Pat, drink, and be merry.” While-humanism ¢ 
cidedly approves of all life-enhancing and _ healt 
pleasures, its true adherents consider the so-call 
goods of the spirit—of culture and art and responsi! 
citizenship—as an indispensable part of the ideal li 
They realize that it is the quality of life that com 
above all, and that in every man’s career there col 
times when he must forego personal contentment 
order to stand up for the things which he holds de. 

Most of the great names in both past and ec 
temporary poetry are represented in this antholog 
some in translations as well as in original pieces. 
is interesting to note that the most frequent selectio 
are from the Greek Anthology, William Shakespea: 
John Masefield, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Sure 
those brief and polished epitaphs of the Greek A 
thology, rendered into English verse that is usua 
exquisite in quality, can never be surpassed. And t 
Greek dramatists—especially Euripides—hold up w 
too. The lament of Theseus over Phaedra, translat 
by Gilbert Murray from “Hippolytus,”’ seems to 1 
perhaps the most beautiful and moving thing of t 
kind ever written. Of course, in a collection of t] 
sort Shakespeare is bound to make a constant a 
pearance; the problem is how not to give him d 
proportionate attention. This is particularly true 
the present instance, because the great passages — 
death, in Shakespeare’s tragedies, can lay claim 
being the very glory of Elizabethan drama. 

When we come to the twentieth century, it m 
seem as surprising to others as it was to me that Mas 
field emerges as the leader in depth and variety 
first-class philosophical poetry. Millay is unexcell 
in a somewhat more concentrated and poignant tre: 
ment of the subject of death, as is also A. E. Hot 
man. But for a poetic mind roaming over the wh« 
field of man’s relation to the universe, give me Mas 
field. In this respect he assuredly ranks with t 
outstanding poets of previous centuries. The a 
thology ends with his “The Passing Strange,” ai 
certainly few volumes have concluded more nobly. 

Most readers of this collection will probably fi 
that certain poems have been omitted which th 
think deserved inclusion. And those who are fait 
familiar with the poetry of the EFast—of Chir 
Japan, and India—are likely to find special cause f 
complaint. I feel that a number of such criticist 
are valid. But I also happen to know that the edit 
of this anthology is already quite dissatisfied with 
book himself. What he dreams of is a second 
tion, sufficiently enlarged to include a hundred m 
poems and the complete versions of some that 
now abridged; and carefully re-edited on the I 
of all the suggestions which are made by re 
and readers and friends in general. No doubt 
editor of an anthology has some such vision; 
whether it is fulfilled or not depends on two fé 
which for better or for worse he is unable to cont 
namely, his public and his publisher. 
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Pacifism or Policing? 
Sir Norman Angell 


Noie: In this interview the questioner is an American friend 
ir Norman. 


stion: Sir Norman, nobody has done more than 
you to formulate the meanings of war and peace 
in the modern world. I have heard your work, 
from the Great Illusion down to now, placed by 
educated Americans on the highest level in the 
field of thought about freedom reached by any 
publicist in a hundred years. The Register car- 

ried, not long ago, the ideas of Professor Gil- 
bert Murray on the outlook for peace. Now I 
am asking if you will call attention to something 
that it is unquestionably necessary to have better 
understood. 


swer: I think we need to make clear, to the 100 
percent pacifists, that they can help more if they 
will look more clearly at the consequences - of 
their conflicting attitudes. 

First I will take what the average man answers to 
their complete non-resistance. It would mean 
something like this: “I cannot accept your 
method of non-resistance or unarmed resistance. 
I am determined to defend my country by arms. 
But I recognize that this can be done either by 
the old method of each for himself or by the col- 
lective method. The question I put, as one 
having studied these matters, is this: Which of 
these two methods of armed defense is the less 
dangerous, less likely in the long run to involve 
war, most likely to combine defense with peace? 
I know you don’t believe in force at all. But my 
question does not bear on that point. Granted 
I am determined to use force by one method or 
the other, which is in your view the less danger- 
ous and less evil?” Is not that a fair statement? 


s.: I think it is. What would be the best 
answer? 


s.: How would this do? “I should prefer, of course, 
that you would take the risks of one-sided disarm- 
ament and set an example. But if you will not 
do this and are determined to use arms, then 
the collective method is less evil, less dangerous, 
than reversion to the old armed anarchy.” In this 
answer do I sacrifice any pacifist conviction? Is 
any other answer intellectually honest? If, as 
the result of evasion on my part, my questioner 

takes the more dangerous road, have I no re- 

sponsibility for the result? 


Opposition from Two Ends 


: It-seems unanswerable to me. The difficulty 
with almost any hundred-percenter is that he is 
not interested in logical and quantitative think- 
ing. 


: I might put it this way: “To reject the better 
‘because it is not perfect involves the triumph not 
of the best but-of the worst. Opposition to the 
comes from two ends: from the nationalist, 


Ques.: 


Ans 


Ques.: 


Ans 


Ques.: 


Ans 


who opposes the collective system because it 
would subject national force to international 
purpose, and from the ‘absolute’ pacifist, who 
rejects it because it involves military force as a 
possibility. We may revert to the worst method, 
not because there is a majority for it. We may 
fall into it because the majority egainst it can- 
not agree.” 


That, again, is a form of statement to which I 
see no answer. There is policing in a village; 
why not between nations? 


: Yes; but we must not push the analogy too far. 
Policing in the case of nations cannot operate as 
simply as in the case of persons; nor can it be of 
the same kind. ut there are certain laws 
which apply to nations exactly as to individuals. 
It is not assumed that a collective policy can be 
applied in its entirety, nor all at once; nor even 
that it can be used without injustice. Courts of 
law are fallible, but they are to be preferred to 
the violence and anarchy of no courts atall. 


When Shall We Use Force? 


I wonder, Sir Norman, if you would put in 
affirmative form a statement about when force 
is to be applied? 


: Force should be used to resist the use of force as 
the means of settling differences; to allow discus- 
sion, reason, law, to function. Force should not 
be (and is not in Britain) used to oppose Fascism. 
It would be as wrong to prevent Fascism es- 
tablishing itself by discussion and free election as 
it would be to allow Fascism to install itself by 
force. The force should be resisted by force; 
not Fascism. To argue that we “cannot fight 
Fascism with its own weapons” is to miss the 
point. To yield to Fascist force, to allow it and 
not electoral discussion to determine the issue, is 
to allow force to be substituted for reason. To 
resist by force the overriding of the constitution 
by force is to use force in order that force may 
not prevail. 


What would you say of the latest test—in 
Ethiopia? 


: Force was withheld not because men object to 
using it, but because they are only at present 
ready to use it for themselves. To say, “We will 
fight for our own direct defense, but not for the de- 
fense of others, or for the law,” does not help to get 
rid of force. Had force been used to restrain Italy, 
the Canal been closed, mustard gas stopped, it 
would have constituted proof that a European 
society, a European unity, does exist, and that 
the old anarchy is coming to an end; that men are 
at last coming to see that what it is right to do for 
themselves it is right to do for the community. 
Not to take this path does not diminish force; 
it only places force at the service of evil. 
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Poetry and Religion 


Herbert Hitchen 


5) HERE has been an age-long connection be- 
! fe | tween Poetry and Religion. Whenever men 
ij have responded with deep emotion to the 

ae universe in which they found themselves 
hee has inevitably been the attempt to give this 
response a lyric interpretation. We have only to turn 
to the religions of India, of Egypt and Babylon, to 
see how close the relationship has been, while our own 
Old and New Testaments are overflowing with bursts 
of song. Liberal religion has found its enduring in- 
terpretation in poetry, as our hymnbook so amply 
testifies, and the time when our faith no longer impels 
us to sing should cause us grave searchings of heart. 

This is an analytical age. Science and its methods 
are in the ascendancy, and with the added emphasis 
on logical precision men seem to be forgetting that 
poetry is no mere confection or plaything, but that 
along with all art at its best it is a stupendous revela- 
tion of truth. We have only to contrast the methods 
of science and of poetry to realize how each supple- 
ments the other, and religion in its deepest manifes- 
tations is far more an art than it is a science. When 
it has attempted to become a science it has usually 
degenerated into a theology; and it is well to remember 
that it is the poets like Jesus of Nazareth and Francis 
of Assisi who have been the creators, and the coldly 
logical analysts such as our Calvins who peeve 
us “dry as dust systems.” 

Both science and art aim at the Aicinene of 
truth, but may we not say that truth is of two kinds, 
or at any rate it ranges between two opposite poles, 
at one of which we have the exact truth about things, 
while at the other we have the inmost truth of things. 
When we try to discover the truth about things we 
separate ourselves as fully as it is possible to do from 
the objects of our experience, with the result that our 
attitude towards them is cold, unemotional, impartial, 
disinterested. When we seek to discover the truth of 
things we identify ourselves as closely as it is possible 
for us to do with the objects of our experience, with 
the result that our attitude towards them is warm, 
emotional, drenched with the personal, partial, in- 
terested. To discover and expound the truth about 
things is the aim of the scientist. To realize and ex- 
press the truth of things is the function of the artist. 
He seeks not merely to know intellectually but to feel 


Action for Peace 
John Howland Lathrop 


P—@|UIT talking abcut the immediacy of war in 
5 \ Europe! In the first place, it produces a 

( 4) mood of despair which cuts the nerve of 
AS} ef'ective action on behalf of peace. In the 
second place, it is a gratuitous insult to the people 
of Furope, kigh and low, who are struggling to find 
their way thrcugh the barbed-wire entanglements. 
For example: cre canrot listen to the American youth 
returned frcm the recent Youth Conference in Europe, 
at which seven hundred and fifty young people of 


‘those works of art which have sprung from individu 


we ponder the pitiful lameness of the internatior 
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intensely. He tries to know the truth of things b: 
becoming one with them, by merging his being i 
theirs. His imaginative sympathy gives him insigh 
into their real and essential properties, and this insigh 
reacts upon and intensifies his sympathy, so that th 
time comes at last when his kindled emotion overflow 
into impassioned utterance in words, or marble, 0 
colors, and notes. 

This is what Coleridge means by his definition 0 
poetry as ‘‘the best words in the best order.” Tha 
sounds exceedingly simple, but one has only to try f 
to discover its real difficulty. It is an achievement 
won only a few times by each generation. It argue: 
a perfection of experience which is so intense that 1 
overflows in this flawless ordering of the best words 
so that when we come on a really great poem we ar 
in the presence of a lyric revelation. The mysti 
and the poet are closely allied. It is the magic o 
poetry that once we have disciplined ourselves to it 
high experience it has the power of noble communica 
tion, so that we share, although it be vicariously, th 
richness and power of the author’s experience. i 

John Drinkwater has somewhere said that “mos 
of our attempts at reform are but a patching of the 
pot in one place while it breaks at another. We cat 
intellectually convince people of the wrongs of life 
and yet they will go on committing them unless som¢ 
vital center of their being is touched.”” He goes on 
say that he feels that more could be done for the 
generation of England by training good companies t 
go into every city, town, and hamlet of the land witl 
plays of Shakespeare than by any amount of reforn 
legislation. This is a perhaps extravagant way of ex 
pressing a profound truth, but the truth remains 
nevertheless. Shakespeare’s plays are symbolic 


intensely alive in their inner beings. Contact with 
such means a profound stirring at the center of ow 
own lives. It will be a sad day for religion when 1 
alienates itself from lyric utterance, either in the form 
of the expression of its own content, or as the living re 
cord of insights and revelations closely akin to its own 

Poetry and religion—they must walk togethe 
and work together to give this old world “the oil 0 
joy for the mourning, the garment of praise for tht 
spirit of heaviness.”’ 


thirty-five countries gathered, without catching th 
contagion of their constructive determination. Whi 


“a 


machinery, they come back to rouse American you 
to back the League of Nations in every effort 
peace. And there were efforts in this last session of t 
League of important significance, which our politi 
campaign crowded out of the columns of the 
papers. Following the astonishing and drama 
seating of the Ethiopian delegation, the new — 
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hich this infused in the Assembly resulted in concrete 
roposals in the field which is the primary ground for 
ternational conflict—the economic. In the second 
mmmittee of the Assembly, which deals with economic 
nd financial questions, it was stated that the ques- 
on of equal commercial access for all nations to cer- 
in raw materials appears ripe for discussion and 
quiry, and the proposal is made of a committee to 
sudy this question and report upon it. Here is an 
nportant step in the direction of League action for 
1e removal of causes of war as over against the po- 
tical solution of crises in which the League has so 
mentably failed. Certainly a new period of economic 
soperation, if seriously undertaken, will pave the 
‘ay toward political peace. The subject of disarma- 
ent was also revived. While the debates in the com- 
littee set up in response to a resolution submitted 
y the three Scandinavian countries, Finland and 
lolland, showed little advance in thinking since the 
isarmament Commission was abandoned, it was 
enerally agreed that regulation of manufacture and 
‘ade in arms, publicity of national-defense expendi- 
are, and a permanent disarmament commission were 
roblems demanding action. The urgent need of an 
ternational treaty covering the export, sale and 
‘ansit of arms and munitions is shown by the scandal 
f the furnishing of arms to the Spanish insurgents. 
iven a simple licensing system for exports would 
ave aided the Non-Intervention Committee. 

Any renewal of life in the League is not for Amer- 
a, however, the most immediate concern. Neutral- 
y legislation is certain to be a major concern of the 
ew Congress. What political pressure will public 
pinion exert for adequate legislation? Is the dis- 


tinction clear in the American mind between isola- 
tion from war and cooperation in constructive. efforts 
for world organization? The basic policies of our 
army and navy are matters of grave concern if the 
plans advocated for a Fascist authority over the lives 
of the entire citizenry in case of war, are any indica- 
tion of them. The present administration firmly be- 
lieves that the mass of Americans support it in the ex- 
traordinary and hitherto unheard of budget for naval 
and military expenditure. Is it true that we believe 
any such expenditure necessary for defensive pur- 
poses, and are willing to be taxed for it? If not, how 
can we make our judgment vocal? There is an un- 
reality to the traditional division of wars into offen- 
sive and defensive. Future wars will be either foreign 
wars or civil wars. The social unrest that cuts across 
all national boundaries, and may break out in any one 
country such as Spain, suggests that it will not be 
Americans defending their land from invasion, but 
Americans shooting Americans. The national enroll- 
ment being carried on by the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign has peculiar point in revealing not only how 
many are ready to pledge themselves not to fight foreign 
wars, but also not to kill their fellow citizens. 

These hints are thrown out to indicate that, at 
the moment, we may be much more profitably occupied 
than we are when we indulge the panicky apprehension 
of doom and surrender to the feeling of helplessness. 
The good-neighbor nation has manifested its neigh- 
borliness in significant and important undertakings, 
Nevertheless, the good neighbor in an armament 
race must stir the risibilities of our neighbors. The 
moral, religious and philosophical bases for peace 
are no longer our concern, but—peace action. 


Mysticism: Its Value and Its Danger 


Leslie T. Pennington 


@|Y own approach to God is in terms of value. 
)| Values are not human alone; they involve 
the deep structural relationships of man 

Ss} with man in the fullness of being and with 
he FBrGeA of the mysterious world in which his life is 
2t. Wherever the scientist follows truth, the artist 
eauty, or the man-in-us virtue, beyond the utili- 
arian level, there mysticism begins. Usually these 
xperiences are very simple. They are within reach 
f the commonest man. 


When 

Beauty and peace possess us, they are none 

But as they touch the Beauty and Peace of men. 
Many times these experiences are “done on us” 
ather than achieved. They are what we know in ex- 
erience as the grace of God. They are what give us 
he sense of the “dignity, the greatness, and the peace 
f life.’ 

As I say this, I must sound a note of warning. 
[ysticism lies very close to sentimentalism and ro- 
aanticism. To be sure of the trustworthiness of mys- 
icism we must be sure that it is structurally related 
n the rhythm of life to the practical realities of the 
vorld i in which we live. This is an emphasis which by 
eason of our traditions, critical, rational, realistic, 
r are particularly fitted to give. This is why I stress 


so strongly the realism of our movement, its affinity 
with the modern world, and the importance of re- 
ligious persuasion. 

The dangers of Unitarianism are that it will 
pass into a secular liberalism on the one hand or a 
passive, impotent, detached spirituality on the other. 
Either would mark a betrayal of our heritage. Some 
time ago I shocked one of my associates by saying I 
did not care so much whether a minister was a man 
ahead of his time, as I did whether he was effectively 
leading his people. Too many of our men have sol- 
aced themselves with the smug satisfaction that they 
were men ahead of their times, when the real trouble 
was that they did not know their people well enough 
or care deeply enough for them in the life of the spirit, 
in the life of the world. When one of his disciples 
asked Confucius, ““What is knowledge?” the master 
replied, “Knowledge is to know all men.”’ By which 
I assume he meant to know their fears and hopes and 
anxieties, to know their prejudices and their deep emo- 
tions, to know their aspirations, their loyalties, and 
their springs of action, so thoroughly that they could 
be guided and directed in the true way. This is what 
I mean by realism, and what we need in the Unitarian 
ministry more than anything else except mysticism. 
We need to dig into our parishes and to come to know 
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our people and our communities more intimately 
than they are known to themselves or to anyone else. 
And then, in the pulpit and out of the pulpit, we need 
to enter into new relationships with our people and to 
bring them into new relationships with one another 
and with other groups in the community which will call 
forth new qualities, new faculties and new resources 
in them and in us. There is no end to the work which 
can be accomplished by those who go about this work 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 

In these strenuous times Unitarians, laymen and 
ministers alike, should become leaders skilled in re- 
ligious persuasion guarded on the one side by a critical 
realism and nerved on the other by a profound mys- 
ticism. Nowhere in history do I find a better example 
of this than in the simple New Jersey grocer’s clerk, 
who, in 1742, found that before God he could not write 
a bill of sale for a slave. From that time on he de- 
voted his life to the study of slavery and to preaching 
and teaching against it among the Friends. After 
presenting this “concern” to the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, in 1758 John Woolman was one 
of four men delegated to wait on slaveholding Friends 
to persuade them to release their slaves and to provide 
for their future. Obviously these men encountered 
stern opposition. Cne elderly slaveholder said he had 
brought up eleven slaves who “now must work to 
maintain him.’”’ Another, they reported, ‘‘can not 
release his slaves; although his tender wife is under 
great concern at his refusal.”” A man of fifty was 
“determined to keep them.”’ ‘Robert Ward “wants to 
release his slaves; but his wife and daughters hold 
back.”’ Woolman was cutting deeply at the root of 
an evil. “I often saw the necessity,” he wrote, “of 
keeping down to that root from whence our concern 
proceeded, and have cause in reverent thankfulness 
humbly to bow down before the Lord who was near 
to me, and preserve my mind in calmness under some 
sharp conflicts, and begat a spirit of sympathy in me 
towards some who were grievously entangled by the 
spirit of this world.” It was said of his faith, “He 
believed in the goodness of God that leadeth to re- 


pentance; and that love could reach the witness for it- - 


self in the hearts of all men, through all entanglements 
of custom and every barrier of pride and selfishness.” 
The action of this faith produced the following results. 
In 1774 slaveholders were denied membership in the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. By 1782 no slave was 
held by any member of the New England Yearly 
Meeting. By 1784 no slaves were held by members 
of the New York or the Virginia Yearly Meetings. 
In 1790 a memorial against slavery was laid before 
the first Congress of the United States. By that time 
persuasion had led every slaveholding Quaker in good 
standing to free his slaves. 

In this story three points should receive atten- 
tion. First, we should note the initiative of religious 
persuasion. It was greater than tolerance or sus- 
pended judgment. It attacked the problem positively 
and dynamically; yet it did not resort to violence. 
Second, we should mark the time element. It took some 
thirty years for religious persuasion to achieve these 
results even within the Society of Friends. The 
initiative of religious persuasion must be active long 
before an issue culminates in social crisis. This is 
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why a quick and sensitive conscience is so important 
a factor in religion. It must anticipate crisis far 
enough in advance to allow religious persuasion time 
to work. Foresight is even more important in ethics 
and in religion than it is in government. Third, we 
should note that the agent of religious persuasion, in- 
dividual or group, attacks the evil first’ in himself, 
then in others. The appeal to the popular will and to 
legislation should be fortified by the example of 
private and corporate religious life. 

Whittier’s statement about this work of John 
Woolman is amazingly pertinent to the issues before 
us: “Apart from its first fruits of emancipation, there 
is a perennial value in the example exhibited of the 
power of truth, urged patiently and in earnest love, to 
overcome the difficulties i in the way of the eradication 
of an evil system, strengthened by long habit, en- 
tangled with all the complex relations of society, and 
closely allied with the love of power, the pride of 
family, and the lust of gain.” 

God knows how greatly all sorts and conditions 
of men and women need to be stirred with the sense 
of new potentialities in life, with a sense of new forma- 
tive principles, with the sense of a new and command- 
ing vision. Those who would become agents of re- 
ligious persuasion and lead men toward the end to 
which the method of liberalism is the means must be 
as practical as hard reality, and must be sustained by 
the sense of transcendent purposes which rise above 
the flux of passing events in time toward eternity and 


link man with the unseen powers of earth and heaven. : 
* * * 


Verse 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 
Marie Howland Van Dyke 


We talk of war and fighting once again, 
Of needed arms and adequate defense. 
For years mankind has known its grief and pain. 
And yet we talk of wanting recompense 
For those who died in vain short years ago 
On foreign soil in utter savagery. 
Its wrong and cruelty we learned, and know 
How dreadful can its death and turmoil be. 
Remember not? But now we look ahead 
With hardened heart and dark, suspicious frown. . 
Oh, can we not remember now the dead 
And in new griefs our growing hatreds drown? 
Is their faith now so easy to forget 
That we can plan for war with no regret? 
* * * 
BRACHIOPODS AND ECHINODERMS 
Gottfried Hult 


Studying linkage between brachiopods 

And the echinoderms a pastime seems, 

Rather remote from life, and yet it teems 

With revolution. It may blow up frauds 

Of doctrine everyone obeys and lauds, 

Open up realms of truth whereof none dreams, 
Give us the clue to what thought clueless deems, 
Ay, and undeify the very gods. 

No institution, value, faith, is safe 

From brachiopods linked with echinoderms, 
Though it take wings of morn for furthest seas, 
Though we rebel and in us reason chafe - 
At power thus lodged with that which crawls and squirms 
Doom’s tread is in the feet of such as these. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PROFESSOR BOWEN’S LEGACY 


Studies in the New Testament, 
Jollected Papers of Clayton R. Bowen. 
dited by Robert J. Hutcheon, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 182 pp. $2.00. 


For this posthumous volume Professor 
Tutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
school has assembled nine of the essays 
nd addresses of his former colleague, the 
ate Professor Bowen, who, before his death 
n 1934, was for nearly thirty years a dis- 
inguished teacher and writer in the field 
f New Testament studies. The several 
apers, all of them reprints, range from 
he technical word study (of which there is 
nly one), through the literary essay, such 
s the studies in the Gospel of John and the 
Upistle to the Ephesians, to the occasional 
ddress with its invariable and character- 
stic originality, seriousness and charm. 

The ‘studies’ are likewise chronologi- 
ally representative of Professor Bowen’s 
areer. The first of them is an address 
elivered on the occasion of his institution 
n the chair of New Testament Interpre- 
ation at Meadville. In 1911 Dr. Bowen 
yas so far in advance of his time, in Amer- 
an theological circles, in understanding 
he implications of the eschatological 
nterpretation of the New Testament lit- 
rature, that this paper still amply de- 
erves the reading. So does the address, 
Why Eschatology?” delivered from the 
residential chair to the Society of Biblical 
jiterature and Exegesis in 1924. The last 
aper, which is also one of Dr. Bowen’s 
10st recently published pieces, appeared 
1 The Journal of Religion in 1938. Its 
ubject, the meaning of “‘love’’ in the 
‘ourth Gospel, is one on which the present 
miter once heard the author speak with 
uch force and originality and not with- 
ut delightful overtones of indignation. 
lo minister should ever preach again 
‘om the Gospel of John until he has read 
nis essay. There are many unattractive 
onceptions in that extraordinary Gospel, 
f which not the least offensive is its 
uthor’s narrowly provincial and prac- 
cally non-ethical notion of Christian love. 

Mackinley Helm. 


* * 


CRITICAL, BUT PERSONAL 


A History of Religion in the Old 
estament. By Max Loehr. New York: 
harles Scribner's Sons. 192 pp. $2.00. 


‘This short treatment of an immense 
ibject belongs to the International Li- 
rary of Christian Knowledge, edited by 
Villiam Adams Brown. Loehr was a fine 
emitic scholar, but a bit erratic, one of 
10se thorough German professors now 
pidly moving toward extinction under 
» present persecution of learning. The 
rk under review begins with the pre- 


history of the Hebrews, and comes to the 
ciose of the Old Testament period. It is 
too sketchy to be useful to one not familiar 
with the subject. Nor has the style any- 
thing of a grip. The book is written from 
the modern critical standpoint, with the 
repetition of certain well-known views of 
the author. Space does not permit us to 
go into detail over disagreements. We 
may remark a single item: Loehr’s inter- 
pretation of the knotty Nehemiah-Ezra 
question is antiquated. The only way yet 
found to make this tangled record yield 
sense is to put Nehemiah’s work in Pales- 
tine before that of Ezra, Nehemiah in the 
reign of Artaxerxes I, and Ezra in that of 
Artaxerxes II. The brief bibliography 
seems to have been chosen at random, and 
some of its items are glaringly out of date. 
Hilary G. Richardson. 


* x 


SEARCH FOR A NEW STRATEGY 
The Search for a New Strategy in 


Protestantism. By Jvan Lee Holt. 
Nashville, Tenn.: The Cokesbury Press. 
190 pp. $1.50. 


This little book by the president of the 
Federal Council of Churches is a conden- 
sation of the Fondren Lectures at Southern 
Methodist University. It is out of our 
times, written by one who feels keenly 
the helplessness of modern Protestantism 
before the criticism which religion in gen- 
eral and the church in particular are re- 
ceiving throughout the modern world. 
The book treats the Protestant dilemma 
adequately. The problems are well stated. 
The failure of modernism, the inadequacy 
of the Protestant churches in the face of 
the evils of war, selfishness, and intem- 
perance; the lack of a united front in fight- 
ing social evils; and the weakness caused 
by endless divisions; all are effectively de- 
scribed. One reads in intense anticipation 
of the author’s plan of strategy to point the 
way out of this shameful condition. Here 
the book is distinctly disappointing. The 
book treats inadequately such an am- 
bitious subject. Perhaps the title leads 
one to expect too much, for the author 
readily confesses he is interested not in a 
complete strategy, but in an immediate and 
effective one. 

After discussing briefly the various pro- 
posals of Schweitzer, Morrison, Niebuhr, 
Barth, Adler, and the Oxford Group in 
answering the question—Which Way 
Protestantism?—Dr. Holt talks with little 
clarity about the need of a new orientation 
to God as the first step in the development 
of a new strategy toward a new reforma- 
tion. He does, however, give two definite 
proposals which all agree are timely and 
most essential if Protestantism is to live: 
one, the elimination of conflicting agencies 


within Protestantism which tend to 
divide efforts toward an effective Protes- 
tant social program; two, the need of 
closer federation between all Protestant 
sects, if not actual union, even at the ex- 
pense of cherished historical positions and 
inherited attitudes. 

The book shows that Protestants have 
at least begun to be concerned about a real 
effort to meet this challenge-unto-death 
which the world today hurls at the church. 
So far, so good. 

Bradford E. Gale. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Christian Idea of God. By H. 
Maldwyn Hughes. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


This is a short, readable, and thoroughly 
scholarly presentation of the main out- 
lines of Christian theology, centering 
upon the idea of God. While conservative 
in tone, it serves as a background against 
which liberal thought may be placed, and 
thus leads the way to a total picture of 
the idea of God. 

The chapter on “The Wholly Other’ is 
of especial value in view of the widespread 
influence of both Rudolph Otto and Karl 
Barth. It serves as a needed corrective to 
those views of God which lead to too great 
intimacy with the spiritual reality at the 
heart of the universe. The chapter on 
“The Grace of God” is interesting as it 
provides a basis for building a modern 
doctrine of grace, which is centra! in both 
orthodox and Unitarian thought. 

The reviewer welcomes the author’s 
interesting and scholarly use of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers in ways not so novel as 
they are illuminating. 

The work is perhaps too short to be of 
much value to the beginner in theology, 
but it serves the student of theology as a 
solid resume of past theological positions, 
and, within limits, points the way to a 
truly valuable idea of God. 

Robert D. Richardson. 


Strength Out of Suffering. By 
France Pastorelli. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 225 pp. $2.00. 

The belief that every pain can be a 
growing pain in the highest sense is 
beautifully exemplified in this journal of a 
hopeless invalid. Mme. Pastorelli proves 
the ability of the individual not only to 
adapt himself to suffering, but to make it a 
real and vital stepping-stone towards the 
spiritual life. 

The incurables, the sick and infirm, the 
hypochondriae who needs a true perspec- 
tive on his imagined illness, the minister 
who needs to offer those on his sick list 
creative practical suggestions for facing 
reality, as well as a hand to hold for an 
hour a week—all who have any contact 
with the ailing will find in this journal 
understanding and guidance. 

Ramona Sawyer Barth, 
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Dr. James C. Duncan Honored on Occasion 
of His Fiftieth Anniversary at Clinton 


The church of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Clinton, Mass., was filled to capacity 
Sunday morning, October 18, when the first 
of two programs in observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
ministry of Dr. James C. Duncan attracted 
former members of the church from every 
state in New England and other states, 
even including California. Rev. Arthur 
Edward Wilson of Grafton, Mass., Rev. 
Herbert C. Farwell of the Salem Frater- 
nity, Salem, Mass., Rev. Robert S. Steven 
of Hudson, Mass., and Rev. Bradford E. 
Gale, minister of the First Church in 
Salem, all of whom have entered the Uni- 
tarian ministry from the Clinton church 
during Dr. Duncan’s pastorate, partici- 
pated in the service. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the anniversary sermon. He said in 
part: 

‘‘We have blessed freedom, and freedom 
in our churches. All our churches make 
their contribution to our common life. 
They live and work together as is not done 
in any other country. So we might review 
our institutions, and find that very much 
of our life is predicated, without our 
stopping to think about it, on the brother- 
hood of man. Our political democracy is a 
part of it. 

“True, we very haltingly follow these 
ideals, but again, also, it is to be remem- 
bered that we are founded on the vast con- 
ception of the rights of all men equally to 
life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
And we are challenged anew by a higher 
patriotism than is involved only in pro- 
tecting our Jand from armed invasion. We 
are challenged to be aware of invasion of 
harmful teachings and theories of conduct 
and even of government which are in deadly 
conflict with the brotherliness of which 
we are speaking.” 

Dr. Cornish pointed out the futility of 
a world in which brotherly love did not 
play a large part, and cited Dr. Duncan as 
the embodiment of brotherly love for 
Clinton. He said: 

“There is a citizen of Clinton, whom all 
the town loves and honors. Every month 
for fifty years he has conducted a funeral. 
A little less often he has solemnized a 
marriage. He has prepared and delivered 
addresses and sermons to the number of 
2,500, proclaiming faith in God and 
brotherhood, and pointing the higher ways 
of life. 

“He has been a preacher also outside 
Clinton, from Maine to Colorado and 
Texas, and in England and Canada and 
in a country he deeply loves—Scotland. 
Ponder the fact that he has made no less 
than 25,000 calls, and in every one of them 
by word and deed he has shown the faith in 
God and brotherhood which are the very 


stuff of which the good life and the good 
community are made. To a degree to which 
he is all unaware, he has blessed this com- 


munity and this church in all the teaching » 


and preaching and coming and going 
of all these fifty years.” 


Musical Service 


Professor Eben H. Bailey of Ipswich, 
Mass., who served the church as organist 
and choir director before Dr. Duncan’s 
ministry began, played the organ in ac- 
companiment to two of his own composi- 
tions rendered as solos by Mrs. Marion A. 
Campbell of West Boylston, Mass., and 
Miss Lois E. Howeth of South Lancaster, 


DR. JAMES C. DUNCAN 


Mass. Professor Bailey, who is ninety- 
three years old, also played one of his com- 
positions as the organ postlude. The 
vested choir, under the direction of Mrs. 
Marion A. Klar, also took part in the 
musical program. 

At the conclusion of the service, at 
which Dr. Duncan extended the Right 
Hand of Fellowship to sixteen new mem- 
bers, an informal reception was held in 
the vestry of the church, and the remainder 
of the day was turned into an “old home 
day” as scores of out-of-town visitors 
were entertained at dinner by members of 
the parish. 


Anniversary Dinner 


The following evening more than 350 
persons met in the Clinton town hall to 
honor Dr. Duncan at an anniversary ban- 
quet, at the end of which he was presented 
with a parchment scroll commemorating 
the occasion, a leather brief-case, and a 
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check representing the contributions o 
parishioners and other admirers. 

A reception preceded the dinner, which 
was opened with aninvocation by Rev. Iva 
A. Klein of Berlin, Mass. Adin W. Cus- 
tance, chairman of the parish committee, 
welcomed the guests and introduced Orra 
L. Stone, the toastmaster of the evening, 
Mr. Stone spoke on “The Mutations of 
Time,” recalling the many changes that 
had occurred in the five decades of Dr. 
Duncan’s ministry. . He then reviewed 
the ministries of Dr. Duncan’s predeces- 
sors, seven in number, who served less 
than five years each. 

Mr. Steven and Mr. Gale responded to 
the toast, “The Influence of Dr. Duncan 
on the Members of His Church,” and Dr 
Frederick L. Weis, minister of the First 
Church of Christ in Lancaster, Mass 
(Unitarian), from which the Clinton 
church is an offshoot, told of Dr. Duncan’s 
influence on the mother church. Dr. 
Weis said in part: 

“In the course of half a century, Dr 
Duncan has won a very warm place in the 
hearts of the members of our Lancaster 
church, second only, I am sure, to that 
he has won among his own people. The 
two societies have ever been neighborly— 
and during the last fifty years that spiri 
has been due to a large extent to Dr. Dun- 
can himself. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., representing the Worcester Con: 
ference, told of Dr. Duncan’s tireless work 
in the interests of the conference and of 


Dr. Nathan H. Gist, minister of the First 
Congregational Church, Clinton, and 
president of the Clinton Ministers’ As 
sociation, responded to the toast, ‘The 
Influence of Dr. Duncan on the Clinton 
Ministers’ Association,” and Dr. Walte 
P. Bowers, president of the Clinton Hos 
pital Association, told of his influence for 
good upon the community, and of the de 
velopment of the hospital, of which Dr. 
Duncan was the prime mover. 

The final toast was “The Influence of 
Dr. Duncan on the American Unitarian 
Association,” in response to which Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
and former president of the Association, 
told of his long friendship with Dr. Dunean 
and their work together for the A. U. A. 

Letters were read from Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, president of the Meadville The 
logical School; Rev. Michael P. Kavanagh, 
minister of St. John’s Church, Clintor 


field, Mass., and secretary of the Con 
necticut Valley Conference, whose greeting 
he transmitted. ; 

After the presentations the benedi 
was pronounced by Rev. Joseph N. 
dee, minister emeritus of the Federat 
Church, Bolton, Mass. 
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True Liberalism Requires Specific Action, 
Speakers Tell Mohawk Valley Conference 


College Graduates Guilty of Intellectual Treason, Dr. Argow Says— 
Cooperatives Advocated to Thwart Communism 


At the twelfth annual Mohawk Valley 
Sonference session held in Rochester, 
N. Y., October 16 and 17, LeRoy Snyder 
f that city was elected president. Other 
‘fficers elected include Rev. Gustav H. 
Jrich, minister of the Fort Plain, N. Y., 
Messiah Universalist Church, first vice- 
resident; Miss Edith Skinner of Barne- 
reld, N. Y., second vice-president; Mrs. 
4ouis B. Cartwright of Rochester, N. Y., 
ecretary; Rodney W. Hanford of Ithaca, 
N. Y., treasurer; and John Bellamy Tay- 
or, of Schenectady N. Y., and Mrs. Fay 
3uck of Cortland, N. Y., members of the 
xecutive committee. Herman L. Brock- 
vay of Ithaca was chairman of the nomi- 
lating committee. Arthur W. Towne of 
Syracuse, president, presided at the busi- 
ess session and announced an invitation 
rom Ithaca for the next annual meeting. 

A panel jury, of which Dr. Charles 
Slare Blauvelt, minister of the First Uni- 
rersalist Church of Rochester, was fore- 
nan, discussed: “‘What Can the Liberal 
Jhurch Do Today in the Present Crisis?” 
neluded in the panel were Rev. David 
thys Williams, minister of the First 
Jnitarian Church of Rochester, Rev. 
Robert T. Weston, minister of All Souls’ 
Jhurch of Schenectady, Mrs. Henry G. 
Danforth of Rochester, Mr. Snyder, 
Jharles Vallance of Rochester, Dr. Stan- 
rd Dow Butler of Utica, and Mr. Ulrich. 
deas propounded were: that the impor- 
ant duty of the liberal church is to uphold 
he principles of liberalism, and that it 
ught to fight such movements as the 
eachers’ oath as the entering wedge of dic- 
atorship; that its primary emphasis 
hould be on the individual, and on build- 
ng individual character; that the greatest 
hreat to liberalism today is from private 
roups rather than from the federal govern- 
nent; that the liberal church needs tech- 
liques for expressing what it professes, 
nd that it might well develop the dis- 
ussion-group method of studying all 
orts of questions; that the liberal church 
hould stand back of the liberal when he 
; in a difficult position in the community; 
nat unless it finds something to keep pace 
vith science, religion is done for. 

Three round-table groups discussed 
espectively, “The Liberal Church and 
ociety,’’ with Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., 
f Ithaca, leading; ‘‘Women and the 
aberal Church,” with Mrs. Roydon C. 
eonard of North Easton, Mass., as 
peaker; and “Religious Education: the 
Most Effective Use of the Discussion 
Miethod,” with Miss Gertrude H. Taft, 
issociate secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
arian Association, as leader. A religious 
ducation round-table also occupied the 


afternoon of the first day of the conference, 
with Miss Taft and Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Shaw of Syracuse as speakers. Miss Taft 
displayed a large collection of curriculum 
material and other church-school helps in 
discussing ‘‘The Integration of the Church- 
School Curriculum.” 

Mr. Peterson expressed the fear that 
for the past decade the church has been 
so occupied with the social gospel and with 
giving people the economic bread of life 
that it has forgotten that its supreme func- 
tion is to give them the spiritual bread of 
life. He read the paragraphs on “worship” 
in the Report of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal, that “to inspire and fortify indi- 
vidual men and women to meet their 
problems and responsibilities” is the pri- 
mary duty of the liberal churches. ‘Our 
great task in society is to bring to the in- 
dividual such inspiration from the teach- 
ings of Jesus that he will go out and bring 
in the kingdom of God,”’ said Mr. Peter- 
son. Mr. Snyder declared that the church 
today does not need calories but vitamins. 

At the Alliance round-table, Mrs. 
Leonard developed the idea of the church 
as a power-house. She pointed out the 
need for a definite and affirmative belief, 
and emphasized that freedom brings re- 
sponsibility for service. 

The conference sermon Friday evening 
was delivered by Dr. Butler on “Liberty 
at the Cross Roads.” The discussion 
was led by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
minister of May Memorial Church, Syra- 
cuse, and drew forth many questions and 
contribution of ideas from the audience. 
Mr. Ulrich conducted the devotional ser- 
vice. 

Dr. Butler urged the advocates of lib- 
erty not to spend all their energies in the 
consolidation of positions already won, 
like freedom of speech and press, which he 
considers no longer seriously threatened. 
He advocated cooperatives and said that 
liberty and the competitive system are not 
synonymous. ‘‘The only way to thwart 
Communism is to give the world something 
better, the religion of Jesus,” he declared. 

“We are facing not so much an economic 
crisis as a crisis in character,’”’ Dr. Argow 
asserted in opening the discussion. ‘‘Amer- 
ica is endangered by the treason of the 
intellectuals. Every year we are turning 
back into the world 100,000 graduates who 
might as well not have gone to college. 
The liberal churches in particular have 
not emphasized the responsibility and 
austerity of duty as we ought.” 

The young people had special sessions 
at the conference, and were in charge of 
the morning service Saturday. Miss Doris 
DeLine conducted the service. The prayer 
was by Miss Barbara Viets and the ser- 


monette was delivered by Miss Bernice 


Malia. AlJl of these young women were 
from Syracuse. 
The Rochester church people were 


hosts and hostesses at a reception to the 
conference members in Gannett House 
Friday evening, and opened their homes 
for the entertainment of delegates. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


On October 25 an exchange of pulpits 
was made between the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Montreal, Canada, and the Unitarian 
Church of Keene, N. H., when Rev. Law- 
rence Clare preached in Keene and Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker in Montreal. 


Dr. Kenneth L. Maclachlan, a member 
of the Unitarian Congregational Society 
of Melrose, Mass., was recently admitted 
as a fellow in the American College of Sur- 
geons. 


On Tuesday evening, October 20, the 
First Unitarian Church, Wilmington, Del., 
held a reception in honor of the retiring 
minister, Rey. William A. Vrooman, and 
Mrs. Vrooman, who have served the 
church for more than eighteen years, Asa 
token of affection and appreciation they 
were presented with a gift of $515 in cash. 
Mr. Vrooman remains for the present in 
Wilmington and has charge of the Pris- 
oners’ Aid Society of the State of Dela- 
ware. He also continues as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church of MHarrisburg, Pa., 
giving Sunday and Monday of each week to 
the work of that church. 


A new book by Dr. Preston Bradley, 
minister of the People’s Church of Chi- 
cago, Ill., was published October 21. 
Its title is ““Power from Right Thinking.” 


The condition of Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Minneapolis, Minn., who is convalescing 
slowly from an illness affecting his eyes, is 
reported to be considerably improved. 
Although he must continue to have unin- 
terrupted quiet, it is felt that the most 
serious phase of his illness is past. 


Rev. John Nicol Mark, minister of the 
First Congregational Parish of Arlington, 
Mass. (Unitarian), delivered an address 
on ‘The New England Philosophy and 
Scotch Wit,’ at the annual fall dinner of 
the Episcopalian Club of Massachusetts 
held in Boston, Mass., October 26. 


* * 


Y. P.R. U. CHAPTER FORMED 


The young people of the First Congre- 
gationa! Church (Unitarian), Sherborn, 
Mass., and Eliot Church (Unitarian), 
South Natick, Mass., of which Rev. How- 
ard G. Matson is minister, have formed a 
chapter of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, with Mr. Matson and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Whiting of Sherborn as advisers. 

Officers elected for the first year are 
Miss Bertha Tucy, president; Miss Hes- 
ter Pfeiffer, vice-president; and Charles 
Dowse, secretary-treasurer. 
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Channing Conference Plans More Effective 
Future Program for Its Member Churches 


To Push Efforts to Place Speakers in College Pulpits—Board 
Named to Visit All Churches 


The 141st session of the Channing Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches held its fall 
meeting at the Pedo-Baptist Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church of Dighton, 
Mass., on October 25. 

After a service of devotion led by the 
minister of the church, Rev. Edwin C. 
Broome, Jr., the delegates were welcomed 
by the president, Warren L. Ide of Digh- 
ton. The first speaker was Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, of New Bedford, Mass., who had 
gone over all the records of the conference 
and most adequately sketched its history. 
The conference was formed on April 17, 
1867, at the Westminster Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., by a group of seventy-nine 
people representing ten churches. Out- 
wardly, there has been little change during 
its seventy years of existence. The stress 
was originally laid on missionary efforts, 
and that regional responsibility which is 
again being brought forward by the Com- 
mission of Appraisal. There is no evidence 
to show that the conference ever inter- 
ested itself in outside affairs, but by de- 
veloping the capacity to adjust differences 
in a spirit of brotherly love, it has justified 
its existence. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the Newton Center, Mass., Unitarian 
Society, former editor of The Christian 
Register and now editor of Religion of The 
Boston Evening Transcript, took for his 
subject “How to Make Our Churches 
More Effective.” Dr. Dieffenbach spoke 
of the Commission of Appraisal report, 
calling it the greatest document in the his- 
tory of religion. It contains all the in- 
formation Unitarians need, he said, and it 
is now for us to do something about it, to 
make our religion effective and religious. 
The first characteristic of a religious per- 
son is the reality of his religion. Uni- 
tarians have always kept alive the reality 
that we are all dependent on one another. 
Only in so far as each individual is good is 
the world good. Unless we cease being in- 
definite and become precise, we have no 
future. It is the presence, not the inter- 
pretation, of religion that is of primary im- 
portance. Unless we regard it as a per- 
sonal matter, we are not aiding in bringing 
about the true democracy which was the 
goal of Christ. Dr. Dieffenbach defined 
democracy as that which does the most 
for the “least’’ of mankind; it needs for its 
fulfillment, religion in action in the social 
order. The expression of this action is the 
church, of which worship is the center and 
soul. We must have the ability to ex- 
perience those things that are beyond sen- 
suous reality—the things which go to make 
for love, loyalty, honor, justice, kindness, 
industry, fellowship and cooperation. 


Freedom in religion is peculiarly Uni- 
tarian; we alone are interested above all 
else in religion which is a spiritual atti- 
tude of mind, prompting our hearts to do 
the utmost for our fellowmen, especially 
those who have most need of us. 

The evening session was divided into 
two groups, led respectively by Dr. Dief- 
fenbach and Rey. Joseph Barth of the 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, 
Mass. The first group, discussing “A 
Possible Platform for Religious Liberals in 
the Churches of the Channing Conference,” 
brought back to the general meeting two 
recommendations: that the churches re- 
affirm their belief in freedom of speech for 
the ministers and laymen of the Fellowship 
for the advancement of religious truths 
and their application to the life of the 
world; and second, that the development of 
a personal religious life is the primary 
requisite of a religious liberal. 

Mr. Barth’s group, which discussed 
‘Some Practical Steps in Making the 
Churches of the Conference More Ef- 
fective,” formulated four suggestions: 
first, that a visiting board of five be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee to do 
for the separate churches something of 
what a bishop does in other denominations, 
and act as a coordinating committee for 
mutual endeavor; second, that our churches 
situated near higher educational institu- 
tions make an effort to have Unitarian 
preachers put on the chapel lists, and 
give the students more opportunities for 
Unitarian contacts; third, that more time 
be given to the meetings of the conference, 
and encouraging the younger people to at- 
tend; fourth, that a teacher-training course 
be established for our church schools. 
Both groups expressed the feeling that 
what was most needed was the strength- 
ening of-personal religious life by worship. 

The president announced the appoint- 
ment of Miss Helen Robertson, Russell 
Jenkins, and James P. Hart as new mem- 
bers of the executive board. It was voted 
that the board appoint a visiting com- 
mittee of five, and that an investigation be 
made of the possibility of having the Uni- 
versalist churches in the district cooperate 
with the conference. The next meeting 
will be held in April at the Westminster 
Church in Providence. 

Helen M. Powell. 


* * . 


MEMPHIS LAYMEN’S PROGRAM 


“Unitarians Face a New Age,” the re- 
port of the Commission of Appraisal, will 
be the basis of the year’s program of the 
Memphis, Tenn., chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. Under the general theme of “In- 
creasing Our Effectiveness,’’ topics and 
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‘Arthur Bruce. Two social meetings and a 


- Grafton, Mass. (Unitarian), resigned his 


speakers will be as follows: “The Larger 
Liberal Fellowship and Leadership,” Eu- 
gene Keller, Jr.; ‘Social Relations,” Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter; ‘‘Education,” Professor 
O. R. Hughes; “Organization Problems,” 
Edwin Dalstrom; “Doctrine,” Edward J. 
Meeman; ‘‘Rethinking Unitarianism,” C. 


banquet with the Boy Scouts will complete 
the program. 
* * 


MINISTERIAL .CHANGES 


Rev. Jay A. Wabeke, minister of the 
Federated Church, Marshfield Hills, Mass., 
has resigned his pastorate. 

Rev.. Arthur Edward Wilson, minister 
since 1929 of the Congregational Society, 


pastorate October 25. 

Rey. Ward B. Jenks, who recently re- 
signed from the ministry of the Unitarian 
Church of Quincy, Ill., has accepted a call 
to the ministry of the First Unitarian 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio. 


* * 


SHOALS REUNION 


The annual winter reunion of Shoalers 
will be held at the Twentieth Century 
Club, Joy Street, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
day, December 5. The chairman of the 
committee in charge is Miss Marion 
Houghton of Dorchester, Mass. 


* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE TO MEET 


The monthly meeting of the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston will be held at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., November 12. Supper will be 
served at six o’clock and the meeting will 
begin at 7.45 p. m., under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
New England vice-president of the Al- 
liance, and Miss Ruth M. Twiss, chairman 
of the Alliance Committee on the Evening 
Alliance, will conduct three round-table 
discussions on ‘‘Why Religion Lingers 
On.” 

Reservations for supper must be made 
through Miss Lucy Cline, 56 Magnolia 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., by Tuesday, 
November 10. 

Ey * 


MRS. CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Word has just reached us that Mrs. 
Charles W. Wendte died in her home in 
Berkeley, California, on Sunday, October 
25. There will appear in an early issue of 
The Register a tribute to her, and to her 
devoted service for liberal religion. 


Copy of Telegram 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Mrs. Wendte died Sunday, Octobe 
twenty-fifth. Funeral Oakland Chure 
next Tuesday afternoon. Clarence Ree 
and I are the executors. Letter to folloy 
' William S. Morgan. 
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Ordinations and Installations 


WILLARD L. McKINSTRY 


On Sunday afternoon, October 4, Wil- 
lard L. McKinstry was ordained as min- 
ister of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church of Wilton, at Wilton Center, N. H. 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., preached 
the sermon, taking as his text a part of the 
second verse of the 101st Psalm: “I will 
walk within my house with a perfect 
heart.” ; 

The prayer of ordination was offered 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, who was 
assisted in the Laying on of Hands by Dr. 
Park and Rev. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
Ni; A: 

Rev. Irving W. Stultz of Concord, N. H., 
conducted the opening service and read 
the lesson; Rev. Richard A. Day of Peter- 
boro, N. H., gave the charge to the minister, 
and Mr. Lyding the charge to the congre- 
zation. 

Rev. Duncan Howlett, minister of the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass., extended 
the Right Hand of Fellowship. The wel- 
2ome to the community was extended by 
Rev. Roy D. Thompson of the Wilton 
Congregational Church. George Batchel- 
Jer, acting for the chairman of the pru- 
Jential committee, led the congregation in 
the act of ordination. 

The Sunday school children, under the 
direction of Mrs. Bertha Batchelder, had 
Jecorated the old New England meeting- 
10use with autumn leaves and flowers for 
she occasion—the first of its kind to be 
1eld at Wilton Center since 1900. 

A congregation of 175, many from out of 
own, filled the church nearly to capacity. 
Over 150 remained for a tea served after- 
wards in the Sunday school room by the 
sewing circle. 

Mr. McKinstry, who was graduated 
‘rom the Harvard Divinity School last 
June, has been serving the Wilton Center 
Church for slightly over a year. 


* * 


TRUMAN L. HAYES 


The ordination of Truman L. Hayes to 
-he Unitarian ministry took place at the 
morning service of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., October 11. 
According to the congregational usage, 
James Steel, president of the board of 
rustees, in the name of the congregation, 
srdained him assistant minister of All 
Souls’ Church; Robert Glass, in the name 
of the congregation of the junior church, 
also took part in the ordination. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, from which 
Mr. Hayes was recently graduated, gave a 
stirring address on “A Faith for Dynamic 
America.”’ The prayer of ordination was 
riven by Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, also of the 
Meadville School. Dr. Wicks, minister of 
All Souls’ Church, gave the charge to the 


congregation, welcoming Mr. Hayes to the 
ministry in the name of the congregation, 
speaking of the relationship of the minister 
to the congregation and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities laid upon it. He asked that 
Mr. Hayes be given the same loyalty and 
support they had given him for over thirty 
years. The charge to the minister and the 
Right Hand of Fellowship were tendered 
by Dr. Lyttle in the name of his fellow 
ministers, Rabbi Morris M. Feuerlicht of 
Indianapolis welcomed Mr. Hayes to the 
community, and blessed him with the an- 


TRUMAN L. HAYES 


cient Hebrew benediction. The service 
was closed with the benediction by the new 
minister. 

Mr. Hayes, who was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1910, was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1933, and from the Mead- 
ville Theological School in June. 


xe 


ROBERT DALE RICHARDSON 

Rev. Robert Dale Richardson was in- 
stalled as the eleventh minister of the 
First Parish in Medford, Mass., Sunday 
evening, October 25. Those participat- 


- ing in the service were Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 


nington, minister of the First Parish in 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. William Safford 
Jones of Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley, minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Robert 
S. Loring, minister emeritus of the First 
Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church in Boston; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and Rev. William M. Bradner, 
minister of Grace Episcopal Church in 
Medford. 


Mr. Pennington read the scripture les- 
son, and Mr. Jones gave the prayer of in- 
stallation. Mr. Greeley, in his charge to 
the congregation, emphasized the duty of 
the congregation to encourage the best 
efforts of the minister. He stressed the 
cooperative nature of the work of the 
church. 

Dr. Park, in his charge to the minister, 
pointed out some of the mistakes which 
young ministers make. Ministers are un- 
able to measure the effect of their work, 
he said, as the most valuable fruits never 
show. He hoped that the minister’s wife 
would be able to make valuable criticisms 
of the matter and manner of the weekly 
preaching. He pleaded that the minister 
help his congregation to realize that the 
time spent in the study, in reading, and in 
quiet meditation, was absolutely neces- 
sary to a well-rounded ministry. Above 
all he urged that the minister be a self- 
consecrated man to the welfare of the 
church; that ‘‘he fan to a flame the strug- 
gling spark of Christianity to be found in 
all.’ 

Dr. Loring spoke on ‘‘The Reconciling 
Work of Liberalism, a Wise and Under- 
standing Heart.’’ What is needed today, 
he said, is the intellectual type of liberalism 
which would use reason to help unify both 
personal and group life. The selfish divi-. 
sions between different social and political 
groups require trained work to discover: 
where the ideals of such groups overlap, 
if any successful plan for brotherly, co- 
operative work within a larger and diviner 
law and order is to be formed. Never in. 
recent years, has the work demanded from 
liberals been so plain, so clearly mapped 
out, as in the confused world of today, 
where the quieting of personal fears, the: 
reconciling of divergent groups in any com-- 
munity and the organizing for brotherly 
action through the use of the wise and. 
understanding heart, are their clearly de- 
fined duties. 

The greetings from the wider fellowship: 
were presented by Dr. Cornish, who 
stressed the interdependence of liberal 
churches. Mr. Bradner gave the welcome: 
to the community in behalf of the Chris-- 
tians of Medford. 

Lawrence Badger Moore, chairman of 
the parish committee, led the congregation 
in the impressive act of installation. 

Mrs. Moore and a committee represent- 
ing the Alliance and the young people were 
in charge of the reception, which was held 
in the parish house. Later, open house 
was held in the newly decorated parsonage,. 
which dates from 1785. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES. 


Dr. Karl Reiland, formerly minister of 
St. George’s Church, New York, N. Y., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services, Tuesday to Friday, November 
10-18. Monday at noon Raymond C. 
Robinson will give an organ recital. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The seventy-third annual conference of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was held October 24 and 25 with the First 
Unitarian Society of Laconia, N. H., and 
was attended by more than 100 delegates. 

Saturday afternoon the New Hampshire 
Associate Alliance met to hear Mrs. Rich- 
ard Y. FitzGerald, chairman of the Ap- 
peals Committee of the General Alliance, 
speak on “‘Whither and Why?” At the 
conclusion of the Alliance meeting the 
Association met for its business meeting 
and elected the following officers: Charles 
Cook of Concord, N. H., president; 
Charles Fisher of Laconia, vice-president; 
Rey. Eric Alton Ayer of Manchester, N. H., 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. Francis P. 
Daniels of Windsor, Vt., recording secre- 
tary. Directors elected were: Miss Edith 
Carter of Concord, Harold M. Davis of 
Nashua, N. H., Mrs. C. F. Clark of Fran- 
cestown, N. H., Hon. Robert Marvin of 
Portsmouth, N. H., Dr. Karl Keyes of 
Peterboro, N. H., and Philip C. Heald of 
Wilton, N. H. 

After a harvest supper the delegates 
gathered in the church for a brief devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Dudley 
R. Child of Charlestown, N. H. The eve- 
ning meeting opened with a panel discus- 
‘sion on “‘The Relationship of the Minis- 
ter’s Wife to the Parish.” Mrs. Paul Har- 
mon Chapman of Lexington, Mass., started 
the discussion with an address in which 
she enumerated a number of things that 
the parish would probably expect of a 
minister’s wife, concluding that the best 
course of action would be for the minis- 


ter’s wife to abandon any attempt to fulfill 
expectations and merely do what seemed 
best to her in the circumstances in which 
she found herself. A general discussion 
followed Mrs. Chapman’s address. 

A candlelight service conducted by the 
young people of the church, and a dance in 
the church vestry, closed the evening’s 
program. 

The Sunday morning service was con- 
ducted by Rey. Merrill O. Bates, minister 
of the church. Rev. Daniel M. Welch of 
Andover, N. H., preached on ‘‘Human 
Life as a Cooperative Enterprise.” 

A second panel discussion was held in 
the afternoon, the subject being ‘“‘What the 
Minister May Expect from the Laity and 
What the Laity May Expect from the 
Minister.”” The discussion brought out 
that the minister is expected to be a 
spiritual leader and teacher, a sympathetic 
listener, a good companion, a wise and 
earnest preacher, a good administrator, 
and a community-minded progressive. 
It was agreed the minister might expect 
his congregation to be sympathetic to 
honest endeavor, to give complete co- 
operation, to treat him as a man among 
men, and to administer parish business in- 
dependently of him. 


* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held Sun- 
day afternoon, November 8, with the 
Second Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Concord, N. H. 

Rev. Daniel M. Welch, minister of the 


John Haynes Holmes 
Editor 


6 MONTHS for 


Congregational Unitarian Society, An- 
dover, N. H., will conduct the opening 
service of worship at four o’clock, after 
which Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
outline the Department’s plans and pro- 
gram for the coming year. Miss Eliza- 
beth E. Bissell, secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children, and Miss Mary 
C. Coburn, secretary of the Lend-a-Hand 
Society, will describe the opportunities 
offered by their respective organizations 
for service enterprises in the church school. 

During an intermission in which supper 
will be served Miss Gertrude Taft, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Department, will 


' present an exhibit of handwork. 


Rev. Irving W. Stultz, minister of the 
Concord church, will conduct the evening 
service of worship, and the address of the 
evening will be delivered by Miss Mary 
Lawrance of Berkeley, Calif., on ‘‘How to 
Help Children to Worship.” 

Those intending to be present for the 
supper should notify Mrs. Proctor Melvin, 
14 Perley Street, Concord, at once so that 
places may be reserved for them. 


* * 


South Natick, Mass.—An increase of 
forty percent in the registration of pupils 
in the church school of Eliot Church 
(Unitarian) was noted at the beginning of 
the current year. Miss Virginia Cook of 
the Boston University School of Religious 
Education is assisting Rev. Howard G. 
Matson, the minister, in the school’s 
administration. 


WN TRY 


Introducing UNITY to new readers, we 
offer a trial subscription OFS 


Curtis W. Reese 
Managing Editor 


$1.00 


cA Journal of Free and Critical Opinion 


UNITY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard 
Chicago 


Please enter my subscription for a trial period of six months, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 
of the 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Notice is hereby given of a special 
meeting of the Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society to be held on December 
10, 1936, at 2.00 p. m. at Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, to consider and 
act upon proposals to amend the by- 
laws of the Society as follows: 


To amend Article IJ by adding the follow- 
ing words: “‘and who shall have retired 
from active service, except that a min- 
ister still in active service shall be 
eligible for a pension if his salary and 
such pension as he shall receive together 
do not exceed $2,000 a year, provided, 
however, that this provision shall take 
effect on January 1st, 1942, and shall 
apply only to applicants thereafter for 
pensions, and shail not change or modify 
the rights of ministers who shall have 
been admitted to the pension list prior 
to that date. 

“The Society may also establish and ad- 
minister a contributory pension system.” 


To amend Article IJI by substituting the 
following words for the present article: 
“Any person and any religious society 
of the Unitarian Fellowship making a 
contribution to the society within a 
year prior to the date of any meeting 
shall be deemed a member thereof, with 
the right to vote thereat. Such re- 
ligious society to be represented at 
meetings by its regular minister or 
other duly appointed delegate. 

“Any individual who shall have made a 
contribution or contributions totaling 
twenty-five dollars shall be deemed a 
life member. 

“Any minister who shall have duly 
qualified and so become entitled to a 
pension or annuity hereunder, and 
shall have waived or hereafter waive his 
or her claim thereto, in whole or in part, 
to the extent of the amount set in the 
provision for life membership, shall also 
be deemed a life member. 

“All ministers entitled to pensions shall 
be deemed members.” 


‘To amend Article I X by substituting the 
following words for the present Article: 
“Any amendment to these by-laws pro- 

' posed at any meeting of the Society, 

- regular or special, may be adopted at 

the next meeting, regular or special, by 

a majority vote, provided there be a 

_ quorum present at each of said meetings, 

and at least thirty days intervene be- 

tween said meetings, and that notice of 
such amendment has been included in 
the notice of the latter of the two meet- 
ings. Any amendment may be adopted 

at any annual meeting when there is a 

quorum present by a three-fourths af- 

_ firmative ballot vote of the members 

_ present, provided thirty days’ notice 


a 


of such proposed amendment has been 
given in the call of the meeting.” 


If the foregoing amendments are adopted 
the meeting will proceed to consider plans 
for establishing a contributory pension 
system. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE, 
Secretary. 


OBITUARY 
Lyell E. Dinsmoor, Marietta, Ohio 


Lyell E. Dinsmoor, 62, prominent oil 
operator and esteemed citizen of Marietta, 
Ohio, died October 12, in St. Francis 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., after a serious 
illness of seven weeks. 

He began his career in the oil industry 
in young manhood and was associated 
with his father, the late J. C. Dinsmoor, 
and his elder brother, the late J. D. Dins- 
moor. 

At the time of his death he was presi- 
dent of the St. Marys Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, operating in Texas; president of the 
Dinsmoor Oil Company of St. Marys, 
W. Va.; director in the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association, and a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of St. 
Marys, W. Va. He was associated with 
the Keener Oil and Gas Company operat- 
ing in Oklahoma, and was interested in 
other oil, gas, and refinery enterprises. 

He was educated in the Clarion Normal 
School, Clarion, Pa., and Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 

He was united in marriage, April 7, 
1915, with Miss Marianna H. Brenneman 
of New Cumberland, W. Va., a graduate of 
Wellesley College in the class of 1907. 
She, together with one son and three 
daughters, survives him. 

Mr. Dinsmoor was a devoted member 
of the Marietta Unitarian church. He 
was a very active and interested member 
and attended all meetings if not seriously 
ill or out of the city. He was a constant 
source of help and encouragement to the 
minister of the church. 

He was a kind and sympathetic nature, 
very friendly, and so enjoyed a great 
number of friends in many parts of the 
country. 

He greatly loved his family, he loved 
people and the church, and was loved by 
all. 

Hal H. Lloyd. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Church Announeements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Nov. 10-13, Rev. Karl 
Reiland, L). D., New York, N. Y. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 
Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 


Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Sir Norman Angell, formerly member of 
Parliament and editor of Foreign Affairs, 
is a well-known English author and lec- 
turer. Of the many books he has writ- 
ten the best known is ‘‘The Great II- 
lusion,” which has appeared in many 
countries and in many languages. 


Herbert Hitchen is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Gottfried Hult, a Unitarian, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
North Dakota. His translation of Ib- 
sen’s complete lyrical works in the orig- 
inal meters may be published in this 
country at an early date. 


Corliss Lamont is an author and a con- 
tributor to The New Humanist, The 
New Masses, and other journals. He is 
the son of Thomas W. Lamont. 


John Howland Lathrop is minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
INgaY 


Leslie T. Pennington is the minister of 
the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is the wife 
of the President of the United States. 


Marie Howland Van Dyke is the wife of 
a Unitarian minister. 
* * 
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Pleasantries 


“Every time Uncle Sam spends a dollar 
he takes in 46 cents.’”’ Yet the Govern- 
ment has the nerve to chide people who 
buy sweepstakes tickets.—T oledo Blade. 

* * 

A speaker who had been asked to make 
his after-dinner remarks as short as pos- 
sible, arose and said: 

“T have been asked to propose the toast 
to Mr. Jones; and I have been told that the 
less said the better.””—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

His Honor: ‘‘This speeding has got to 
stop. Have you ever been before me be- 
fore?” 

Culprit: “‘No, sir. I tried to get before 
you on the road this morning but my car 
won’t do more than fifty miles per hour.” 
—Hxchange. 

* ox 

“Pride of ancestry may be carried to 
extremes.” 

“Yet,’’ replied Miss Cayenne, “it ought 
to be encouraged. It is the only thing I 
know of that could influence some people 
to speak kindly of their relations.” —Wash- 
ington Star. 

* * 

A young man had taken up writing 
poetry. 

“Are your poems widely read?” a friend 
asked him. 

“T’ll say they are,” he replied. ‘‘Why 
twenty editors have read my latest one.’”’— 
Waichman-Examiner. 

“ihe 

A retailer, on receiving the first de- 
livery of a large order, was annoyed to find 
the goods not up to sample. ‘‘Cancel my 
order immediately,” he wired to the manu- 
facturers. 

They replied: ‘“‘Regret cannot cancel 
immediately. You must take your turn.” 
—Calendar. 

zs * 

Which reminds me, I greatly regret to 
say, of the bored professor, being cate- 
chized by a lady, who asked him whether 
anything had ever puzzled him. “Yes, 
madam, one thing has,” he said. 

“‘And what is that? Do tell me!’’ she 
replied. 

“Tt is just this, madam,” he said. “I 
cannot understand why, if exercise reduces 
flesh, so many women have got double 
chins.”’—Fxchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Smythe-Brown was making the 
final arrangements for her big reception. 

‘*Kate,”’ she said to her new maid, ‘for 
the first thirty minutes after six o’clock I 
want you to stand at the drawing-room 
door and call the guests’ names as they 
arrive.” 

Kate’s face lit up. 

“Very well, ma’am,” she replied. ‘‘TI’ll 
do my best. I suppose the first thing that 
comes into my head about them will do, 
won’t it?’”’— New Outlook. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educatsonal, Social and Charitable Organizattons which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A World-Wide Movement 


Our interests and sympathies 
travel much farther afield than 
our dollars. We have main- 
tained the friendliest connec- 
tions with our comrades in 
Great Britain, Germany, India, 
Italy, France, Iceland, Pales- 
tine, the Philippines, and many 
other parts of the world. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Dramatize 


—the loyalty of laymen to Liberal Religion 
and the Church through an observance of 
LLAYMEN’S SUNDAY 

November 15 

A responsive reading especially prepared for 

Laymen’s Sunday appeared in your copy 

of the League BULLETIN, in THE 

REGISTER of October 29. 
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